bridge,   followed by  a  couple  of shots  from an
18-pounder in the entrencliment.
Word went round the garrison that Havelock was
at hand. The European troops began to cheer, the
Indian soldiers cried that the British army had come
at last, the sick and wounded turned out of hospital
to help, as they said, the poor fellows coming in, and
many of the ladies crowded onto the roof of the
Brigade Mess, where they stood watching in a most
exposed position  till  they  were  sharply  ordered
down. Inglis was sitting at dinner with his family
when they heard the cheering. As they rushed out
they were met by Lieutenant Colonel Palmer, who
shook hands with Mrs Inglis, congratulating her on
her deliverance. She picked up her baby, meaning
to run across to see a sick friend, when she heard her
husband saying angrily: 'It's the most absurd thing
I ever heard.' He ordered them all back to dinner,
looking so put out that they did not like to ask him
what had happened. At length he told them that
the officer on lookout had made a fool of himself,
and that it was all a mistake. The excitement was
naturally followed by depression, and the author-
ities feared that the disappointment might have a
serious effect on the morale of the Indian troops.
It was heard afterwards that the enemy had been
firing salutes in honour of the little King of Oudh.
That evening there was a fall of Dearth outside
Sago's post on the east face. The enemy had driven
another mine too near the surface, and this time
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